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NIGHT TIME 
SONGS 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Song XIV 
HITY’S GOOD-NIGHT 


Hity came on tip-pee toes, 
Good-night, my dear, good-night, 
Holding up her bonny face, 
Wreathed in curls, so bright. 


Rooster crows in Playtime Lane, 
Good-night, my dear, good-night; 
Eight o'clock Sir Sun hangs low, 
Sweet rest ‘til morning light. 


The brothers and the sisters all, 
They, too, must say good-night; 

So wave your hand again “‘bon soir,”’ 
We'll play when it is light! 
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VESTIBULE TALKS 


The spirit of Easter is the appreciation of the Divine possibil- 
ities existing in all forms of life. We drop a seed into the earth, and 
straightway a marvel of color and beauty springs into visibility. We 
place an egg under the brooding wings of a mother-hen, and 

shortly its white walls are perforated by the will and bill 

The Spirit of an independent life, and out the fluffy form of a chick 

of Easter walks, expressing in its ‘““cheep-cheep” the joy of living. 

Everywhere, on every side, we behold the mar- 

vels of transition. Even man, following the footsteps of Jesus, is 
coming forth into the unlimited expansion of Spirit. 

When man understands the wonderful powers of mind and 
soul, the tomb of materiality can no longer hold his growing aspi- 
rations. He will master all the laws of Being, and lay down or take up 
its outer expression as he pleases. 


The lesson of the Resurrection holds in it more than the Chris- 
tian world has yet conceived. 


What Jesus achieved, is possible for all men when they under- 

stand and apply the Law. We are to bear in mind 

The Stone that before the transition of the human into the Divine, 
Rolled Away there must be-an overcoming of error-thought. Jesus 
spent whole nights in purification of mind and body, 

that hc might come forth into the life and light of the redeemed man. 


So we, in our celebration of Easter, must remember that its 
joys for us will depend upon the faithfulness with which we have 
worked out the weak spots in our conception of Substance and Life 


aud God. 


We must realize, even as Jesus did, that the living Spirit of 
Christ within us proclaims: 


“I am the Resurrection and the Life. He that believeth into 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
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THE STORY OF LOVIE 
MyrTLe FILLMORE 
Chapter 1X 
BABYHOOD 


O the babe slumbering under 
the creamy cover of her 
downy crib it seemed of little 
moment that the sun was ris- 
ing on her first earth-day. 
And to that great luminary 
spreading the east with morn- 
ing splendor, what could it 

possibly matter that the night-angel had 
unfolded this dainty bit of humanity, slum- 
bering there? But we are calculating out- 
side the charmed circle of the pretty bunga- 
low to assume indifference of this kind, for 
to the quickening sense of the new joy felt 
there, the whole universe seemed in sym- 
pathy. 

It was with certainty these happy souls 
iooked out upon the glowing east as a dem- 
onstration of the joy that thrilled the golden 
heart of day because of this slumbering 
babe. Was it not a contribution to the 
Great-All—this babe that had_come in the 
night, clothed in the vestments of a rare 
humanity ? 

Why should not the great sun give heed 
and rejoice that a pair of blue eyes had un- 
folded and a new life had come to share in 
his warmth and glory? 

Why should not the skies bend lower 
and the air grow softer because of this 
nestling, trusting little life that asks of them 
the alms of breath? 

Why should not the little wood take on 
brighter color and the wood-folk greater 
joy, because of this little soul that is to 
bring them such companionship as was never 
theirs? And so the birds sang and the 
creatures frisked as never before, while the 
bees and butterflies winging about, told to 
the listening flowers the tale of the babe, 
nestling in the pretty bungalow. 

Heaven and earth were so blended in the 
happy consciousness of the young father 
and mother whose sweet, new treasure slum- 
bered in the downy crib, that Trixie said: 
“Dear Jack, how are we ever to tell where 
heaven leaves off and earth begins in our 
new blessedness ?”” 
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It was a strong, assuring voice that an- 
swered as Jack’s lips touched those of the 
ecstatic young mother: ‘Why, Trixie, 
sweetheart, God never intended us to divide 
ourselves between two worlds. Heaven 
and earth are only divorced from each other 
because of mankind’s failure to perceive 
God's great unity. Heaven and earth were 
as husband and wife till ignorance and su- 
perstition separated them. They were joined 
together in the beginning, and it was written 
as in the marriage vow: ‘What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.’ ” 

“Oh, Jack,” said Trixie, putting her arms 
about his neck, “I see as never before, what 
the first great mistake was that turned 
Adam and Eve out of their Eden and gave 
to their children such unhappy portion; but 
we, dear Jack, will always remember in our 
paradise to listen to ‘the voice walking in 
the garden’ and to obey it and never eat 
of the fruit of the dual tree.” 

““A noble resolve, my blessed girl, and 
that those of our houshold may practice it 
with us, I will have painted upon the wall 
of every room this reminder: 


C-O-D 
: In all, and through all, and above all, 
The one Power and one Presence. * 


For awhile there was silence in the 
pretty chamber, for these two souls were 
absorbed in the contemplation of that Pres- 
ence that walked unhindered in their midst 
and whose silent voice was more sweet to 
them than any sound ear ever heard, and 
they were realizing as never before that all 
the joy and beauty that had come to them 
was but God expressing himself more vis- 
ibly to their consciousness. 

Jack’s voice broke the silence and his 
eyes were upon the slumbering babe as he 
spoke: “Trixie, sweetheart, how wonder- 
fully we have been lead up to this great 
climax. I arm remembering with blessings 
every little help on the way. I can see now 
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where I was blind before, how in those ex- 
periences which I pronounced evil, Adam- 
like, I separated myself from companion- 
ship with the All-Good. Now I am re- 
deeming my word by blessing even those 
darkest hours of my boy-life, and it has 
cleared my spiritual sight so I can see the 
strength and knowledge that were born of 
that solitude. But for that experience this 
blessed wildwood might not have been ours 
now—for it was my loneliness that drove 
me here; and then it grew so sacred I could 
not part with it, because of the invisible 
companionship I felt when I came here. I 
thought it was my mother’s presence then, 
but now I know ‘tis God’s; and, too, I 
know ‘twas leading me to find what I have 
found in you and this sweet home—and 


now our darling child. If you and I have © 


realized so much, what may not this little 
one realize, who from her first inception 
has been fed on thoughts of God?” 
Trixie’s hand stole into her husband’s and 
together they talked of the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of the slumbering babe. 

It was then that Trixie told of her beau- 
tiful experience with this child that was to 
come from out of the glad days to them. 
Whenever she had been out in the wild- 
wood alone, Trixie said, like a presence 
walking hand-in-hand with her was this 
beautiful child. She could not see it with 
her outer eyes, but she felt its gladness and 
beauty—felt its childish voice as it prattled 
with the little stream and sang with the 
birds. But most she felt its glad delight 
when under the big oak, or drinking in the 
woodsy fragrance of the early morning, or 
watching the nesting birds. She was quite 
sure the little presence was visible to all the 
wood-folk, for they came so close and 
looked so intently; and one day a white 
pigeon hovered above her and settled for 
a moment, as if on the head of the invisible 
child, and she felt it was a benediction of 
peace upon them both. Jack did not smile 
at these fancies; he only said, ‘Dear little 
girl, how lovely!’’ for he had a theory that 
the soul of the unborn child sought com- 
panionship, and in the quiet of the little 
wood Trixie had become receptive to it. 

But Lovie was a visible presence now, 


slumbering beside them in her snowy crib, 
and the happy mother knew that some day 
they would roam together the little forest 
hand-in-hand, as she and the dream-child 
had done. 


Lovie’s blue eyes opened upon her 
seventh earth-day and a surprise party at 
‘the same time, but not being versed in the 
customs of this planet, she only blinked at 
the three boys hanging over her crib trying 
to attract her attention to the gifts that had 
cost them one whole week’s careful saving; 
for Lovie had not yet come to a sense of ap- 
preciation for the gay jumping jack that 
Pinkey, alias Philip, swung temptingly be- 
fore her. Neither had she felt the necessity 
that should make practical the smooth white 
teething ring that Crutches, alias Richard, 
tried to put into her little fist. Nor had 
the pink rubber ball, which Pigeontoe, alias 
Henry, bounced up and down, any merit 
for her. No, Lovie was just a week-old 
baby, and it mattered not to her that these 
boys were disappointed in her, nor that 
Pinkey said, “I never thought she'd be like 
that. I.went to see Miss Hunt’s baby a- 
purpose to find out what babies ’s like. But 
my! Miss Hunt’s baby wasn’t that way; it 
was crawlin’ all over the floor, and just 
crazy for jumpin’ jacks and things.” 

Lovie’s babyhood was sweet and free 
and natural as a bird's. Heer little body 
was never pinched and tortured by the 
abominations custom has imposed upon the 
innocent babe in the way of wardrobe. 
Her wise friends assumed that her perfect 
little form could retain its beauty, its sym- 
metry, its freedom of growth, by being clad 
in loose, light garments, and so Lovie was 
dressed for comfort and not for display, 
though her dainty gowns would have satis- 
fied the most artistic eye. 


Sunshine and air and water she had a- 
plenty, and reasonable service from her 
loving friends; but never into Lovie’s baby- 
life was dropped a suggestion of fear or 
evil. She never knew there was anything to 
hurt or be afraid of, and so her sweet baby- 
hood unfolded like a lovely blossom, and 
her young life rippled on in perpetual joy. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAY SCHGOL LESSONS 


Blanche Sage Haseltine 
¢ ¢ 


LESSON 2, APRIL 12 
THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS—Luke 24:13-35. 


13. And behold, two of them were going that very day to a village named 
Emmaus, which was threescore furlongs from Jerusalem. 

14. And they communed with each other of all these things which had happened. 

15. And it came to pass, while they communed and questioned together, that 
Jesus himself drew near, and went with them. 

16. But their eyes were holden that they should not know him. 

17. And he said unto them, What communications are these that ye have one 
with another, as ye walk? And they stood still, looking sad. 

18. And one of them, named Cleopas, answering said unto ‘him, Dost thou 
alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not know the things which are come to pass there in these 


days? 

19. And he said unto them, What things? And they said unto him, The 
things concerning Jesus the Nazarene, who was a prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people: 

20. And how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him up to be condemned 
to death, and crucified him. 

21. But we hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel. Yea and besides 
this, it is now the third day since these things came to pass. 

22. Moreover certain women of our company amazed us, having been early at 
the tomb; 

23. And when they found not his body, they came, saying, that they had also 
seen a vision of angels, who said that he was alive. 

24. And certain of them that were with us went to the tomb, and found it even 
so as the women had said: but him they saw not. 

25. And he said unto them, O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe in all 
that the prophets have spoken! 

26. Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into his glory? 

27. And beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, he interpreted to 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself. 

28. And they drew nigh unto the village, whither they were going: and he 
made as though he would go further. 

29. And they constrained him, saying, Abide with us; for it is toward evening, 
and the day is now far spent. And he went in to abide with them. 

30. And it came to pass, when he had sat down with them to meat, he took 
the bread and blessed; and breaking it he gave to them. 

31. And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he vanished out of 
their sight. 
32. And they said one to another, Was not our heart burning within us, while 
he spake to us in the way, while he opened, to us the scriptures? 

33. And they rose up that very hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found the 
eleven gathered together, and them that were with them, 

. Saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon. 

35. And they rehearsed the things that happened in the way, and how he was 
known of them in the breaking of the bread. 
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GoLDEN TEXT—I/t is Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised from 
the dead.—Rom. 8:34 


The two disciples spoken of in the lesson were very sad be- 
cause of the death of Jesus. They had so little faith in his resurrection 
and were so blinded by their unbelief that they did not recognize him 
as he walked beside them. It took quite a length of time to convince 
them of his identity. When at last they understood and believed, 
they were overjoyed, for they loved him. 

ere are many who love the Lord, but few ‘ales recognize his 
presence. The Christ is closer to us than was the man Jesus to the 
disciples. Do we recognize it? Within everyone of us is the great 
Christ Spirit, waiting until faith opens up our inner eyes. We love 
the all-wise Spirit and hope that it really dwells in us, but very slight 
appearances sometimes shake our faith. When it seems that all things 
are wrong, and that there is no all-powerful Spirit in us, let us remem- 
ber the two disciples. When the Truth seems but a beautiful story 
and not a reality, let us shut our eyes and claim that inner vision which 
will make us know and feel in each of us that the Christ is risen indeed. 


LESSON 3, APRIL 19 
THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP—Luke 14:25-35. 


: 25. Now there went with him great multitudes: and he turned, and said unto 
them, 

26. If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple. 

7. Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple. ‘ 
28. For which of you, desiring to build a tower, doth not first sit down and 
count the cost, whether he have wherewith to complete it? 

29. Lest haply, when he hath laid a foundation, and is not able to finish, all 
that behold begin to mock him, 

30. Saying, This man began to build, and was not able to finish. 

31. Or what king, as he goeth to encounter another king in war, will not sit 
down first and take counsel whether he is able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand ? 

32. Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth an ambassage, 
and asketh conditions of peace. 

33. So therefore whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, 
he cannot be my disciple. 

34. Salt therefore is good: but if even the salt have lost its savor, wherewith 
shall it be seasoned > 

35. It is fit neither for the land nor for the dunghill: men cast it out. He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

GoLDEN TEXT—Whosoever would save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake shall find it—Matt. 16:25 


In this lesson Jesus warns those who follow him that they 
must sacrifice many things. If we expect the law to work for us, we 
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must live absolutely by the law. Through this Truth we know we 
can make our lives what we will, but we must live the Truth every 
moment if we expect the best results. When lack comes to us, 
whether it be of health or of love or of any good thing, it is because 
we have failed to live up to the law. We must give up our belief in 
lack of life, health or prosperity, and know that all things are possible 
to the Christ within us. We must allow only true thoughts place in 
our minds, and we must want more than anything else to do the will 
of God, or the Spirit which is in us. When we do these things, we are 
real disciples of the Christ and our lives will be happy and bright. 

e giving up of the old, unreal thoughts is not a sacrifice when we 
know the truth that makes us free. 

LESSON 4, APRIL 26 ; 

THE LOST SHEEP AND THE LOST COIN—Luke 15:1-10. 


1. Now all the publicans and sinners were drawing near unto him to hear him. 

2. And both the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them. 

3. And he spake unto them this parable, saying, 

4. What man of you, having a hundred sheep, and having lost one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until 


he find it? 
5. And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 
6. And when he cometh home, he calleth together his friends and his neighbors, 
saying unto them, Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost. 
I say unto you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine righteous persons, who need no repentance. 
Or what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not 
light a lamp, and sweep the house, and seek diligently until she find it? 
9. And when she hath found it, she calleth together her friends and neighbors, 
saying, Rejoice with me, for I have found the piece which I had lost. 
Even so, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth. 


GoLpEN TExT—There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth—Luke 15:10. 

The angels of God spoken of in the text are true, good 
thoughts. The sheep in the parable represent the same thing. The 
one stray sheep would mean a thought which had strayed or gotten 
on the wrong track. When this one stray thought is brought back to 
its right place, the angels or other good thoughts rejoice. The shep- 
herd is our true selves, or Christ selves. This Christ Spirit within us 
will shepherd all our thoughts if we will listen to its voice. All 
thoughts are good thoughts. There are no bad thoughts. Those 
thoughts which we have been calling evil are perverted thoughts. 
That means thoughts which have not been rightfully interpreted or 
understood. When they are turned around so the light strikes them, 
they are good thoughts. For instance, hate thoughts are sheep which 
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have strayed. These same hate thoughts, under the light of Truth, be- 
come the most powerful, healing, love thoughts. No wonder there 
is rejoicing when the lost sheep is brought back to the fold. 

Through the help of our shepherd, which is the real Christ part 
of us, we can bring all our stray thoughts into their true relation. We 
should declare that we are guided by the Spirit within and that all our 
thoughts are turned toward the light. No dark thoughts will be stray- 
ing in our minds if we will steadily remember that only the good is 
true and that the Spirit of Love and Wisdom is directing our every 
thought. 


LESSON 5, MAY 3 
THE PRODIGAL SON.—Luke 15:1 1-32. 


11. And he said, A certain man had two sons: 

12. And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the portion of 
thy substance that falleth to me. Awd he divided unto them his living. 

13. And not many days after, the younger son gathered all together and took 
his journey into a far country; and there he wasted his substance with riotous living. 

14. And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that country; 
and he began to be in want. 

15. And he went and joined himself to one of the citizens of that country; and 
he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

16. And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did 
eat: and no man gave unto him. 

17. But when he came to himself he said, How many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish here with hunger! 

18. I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: 

19. I am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired 
servants. 

20. And’he arose, and came to his father. But while he was yet afar off, his 
— saw him, and was moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 

im. 

21. And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in 
thy sight: I am no more worthy to be called thy son. 

22. But the father said to his servants, Bring forth quickly the best robe, and 
put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: 

23. And bring the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and make merry: 

24. For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found. 
And they began to be merry. 

25. Now his elder son was in the field: and as he came and drew nigh to the 
house, he heard music and dancing. 

taht be 26. And he called to him one of the servants, and inquired what these things 

might be. 


27. And he said unto him, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath killed the 
fatted calf, because he hath received him safe and sound. 

28. But he was angry, and would not go in: and his father came out, and en- 
treated him. 

29. But he answered and said to his father, Lo, these many years do I serve 
thee, and I never transgressed a commandment of thine; and yet thou never gavest me a 
kid, that I might make merry with my friends: 
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30. But when this thy son came, who hath devoured thy living with harlots, 
thou killedst for him the fatted calf. 


a 31. And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that’ is mine is 
ine. 


32. But it was meet to make merry and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, 
and is alive again; and was lost, and is found. 


GoLpDEN TExT—/ pill arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight—Luke 15:18. 

The story of the Prodigal Son is one which we have heard many 
times. The lesson it conveys is most comforting. How fine it is to 
know that no matter how far short we fall, the Spirit is always ready 
to help us get back into our own estate. Our true estate as children of 
God is one of peace and plenty. If we lack any good thing we have 
sinned, and the first step toward our Father’s house is to acknowledge 
the sin. There are those who, when they lack health, exclaim, ‘‘Oh, 
why did God inflict such punishment on me?” Such persons are 
very far from the Father’s house. When they realize that God never 
sends affliction, they will be on the right road. 

Sinning is falling short of the mark. The mark or ideal to- 
ward which we should climb is a state of mind where only good 
thoughts exist. When one lacks health, it is a certainty that untrue 
thoughts have been given place in one’s mind. Otherwise health 
would prevail. So through sinning or falling short of the mark we 


bring lack upon ourselves: When we realize this and resolve to keep 
guard over our minds and allow only real, loving thoughts to enter, 
we are nearing the Father’s house. When we put this resolution into 
effect and have formed the habit of right thinking at all times, we are 
in the Father’s house, or heaven. In this state of mind all is peace and 


harmony and plenty. 


¥ 
THE PERFECT PRAYER 


Dear Lord! Kind Lord! Bring unto the sorrowing 
Gracious Lord! I pray All release from pain; 

Thou will look on all I love, Let the lips of laughter 
Tenderly today! Overflow again. 


Weed their hearts of weariness; And with all the needy 
Scatter every care. O divide, I pray, 

Down a wake of angel wings : This vast treasure of content 
Winnowing the air. That is mine today. 


—James-Whitcomb Riley. 
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WEE WISDOM 


THE NEST 


BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


ats) HIS is the month of months, when nests come into their own. 
vi Easter month, when all the bright-colored egg thoughts 
Vp: 0 which have been stored up hatch into words and deeds. 

= Many beautiful egg thoughts have been kept warm and 
comfortable in the nest. The tiny life seed in the center of 
them has grown larger.. At last, the space becoming too 
small, inthis glad Easter month they burst forth joyfully and 
go into the world to do their work. There are purple egg thoughts 
which are power; red ones which are life; blue ones filled with truth, 
and plenty of rosy pink ones from which love angels burst forth to 
warm and cheer the world. On Easter Sunday when we all have 
vari-colored eggs, let us remember that they stand for thoughts. If 
for each egg we send out a thought of power, or truth, or love, accord- 
ing to its color, think what a force would go out into the world to ac- 
complish good. 


A Story for the Quiet Hour 


“It’s an awful mix-up, kitty-cat—this Easter business. First 
there’s lilies and white dresses, and then there’s eggs and bunny rab- 
bits. The lilies and white dresses stand for purity. My Sunday 
school teacher said so, and mother explained about the eggs. But | 
just can’t see what the bunny rabbits have to do with it. | s’pose I'll 
understand it all when | grow up. It seems like there's a good many 
muddles to straighten out then. I hope there'll be time for them all. — 
I do wish, kitty-cat, that you'd wake up. How are you to keep from 
being stupid like Mrs. Brown’s Teddy if you don’t listen? Think 
how dreadful it would be not to know any better than to eat little birds. 
You wouldn’t, you know, if I hadn't taught you. 

“I want to tell you all about the eggs, kitty-cat. It’s too bad 
to pull your ear, but you must wake up. Way inside of the egg there 
is a little seed named ‘know.’ Mother says that seed is life, just like 
the life that makes my heart beat and yours, too, | guess. Well, this 
little ‘know’ keeps growing, and after awhile it bursts out of the shell, 
and it is a little chicken, like the tiny ones we kept warm in the kitchen. 
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That little’ know’ in the egg just worked away until it made a chicken, 
all by itself: That's true, kitty-cat, for mother said it, and she says 
there is a little ‘know’ in me. It’s the same thing that the teacher calls 
Spirit. It’s very smart, kitty-cat. There isn’t a single thing it can’t 
do if I just sit still and let it work. But I must close my eyes and re- 
. member real hard that it knows everything. 

“So that’s what Easter means. All except the bunny rabbits, 
and if I ever find out about that I'll tell you. Come on, let’s go in 
the house and see if dinner’s ready.” 


BETTY’S BUSY BEES 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Chapter VI]—In the Doll-House 


5 PETTY came ‘home, from school one Friday, swinging her 

books by the strap and singing away like a young lark, as 

she climbed upstairs to her grandmother's room. She 

dropped, breathless, into the first chair she saw. 

Le ¥ “Grandma, what do you think! Our school gives 
a picnic next week. Monday is some sort of a holiday. 

May I go?” 

‘Are Mrs. Brownel’s children going?” asked her grandmother. 

“Yes, grandma.” ~ 

“Who will take care of you all>” 

“The teachers; and some of the parents will be there, too. | 
think Mrs. Brownel will take Bob and Bab.”’ 

“If Mrs. Brownel is to be one of the party I have no objections 
to your going. At what time do you start?” 

““At ten o'clock. We are all to take lunch and meet at the 
school yard and leave from there. Bab is coming to play with me in 
a little while; maybe she will know if her mother is going. She went 
home just to leave her books. I think | hear her now; she is in the 
yard, I guess,’’ and Betty jumped up quickly. 

‘Put on your apron before you go out to play,” said her 
grandmother. 

“T'll call to Bab out the window,” and Betty ran and lifting 
the sash, leaned out. 

“Oh, Bab,”’ she called, “I'll be right down in a minute; wait 
for me on the porch, | must put on my apron.” 

“Betty, don’t close the window,” called back Bab; “‘listen! 
Mother is going to the picnic with us, and she says you are not to 
bring any lunch; there will be plenty for you in our basket.” 

“Goody! I'll tell grandma; now | can go.” 
Betty pulled in her head and closed the window. Grandma 
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had heard Bab’s words and was pleased, for she desired Betty to join 
the others in their pleasure. 

A little later Betty and Bab were making their way to the far 
end of the garden to Betty’s doll-house. This was a source of great 
delight to Bab, for she had nothing like it in her yard. 

Betty’s doll-house was a genuine house with a door as high 
as Bab’s head. There were four little rooms, each large enough to hold 
two children comfortably, with a window looking from each room. 

First you entered the parlor, then came a bed-room, and on 
the opposite side were dining-room and kitchen. Each chamber was 
furnished as it should be for doll occupants. 

The dining-room contained a little table and four chairs; the 
bed-room had a dresser, and a bed for the biggest doll, and a cradle 
and two chairs. The kitchen boasted a small stove and table, with 
roller ‘towel and other interesting things, while the parlor was sup- 
plied with sofa and chairs and a doll’s trunk, for which no space could 
be found in the bed-room. 

The children entered the parlor, and sat down on the floor, 
for there were two big dolls occupying the only chairs large enough 
for the girls to sit on. 

“You ought to have brought your doll over,” said Betty, as 
she crossed her feet under her. 

“| didn’t think of it.” 

“T’'ll lend you one of mine, which do you want? This is Violet 
in the rocker; hasn’t she lovely curls? It’s real hair,” said Betty. 

“May I play with this one?’’ asked Bab, carefully lifting a blue- 
eyed doll from its cushion-seated chair in the corner.’ 

“Yes, that’s one I’ve had a long time. She is so pale | named 
her Lily.” 

“Her dress is beautiful, Betty; who made it?” 

“Grandma did. I love white on her; this is lawn, and that’s 
all real lace it is trimmed with. Grandma ripped it off an old cap she 
had. She doesn’t wear caps now, they are not fashionable any more.” 
Betty spoke slowly with deliberation. 

“Have you had your curtains washed?’’ asked Bab, looking 
at the windows. ; 


“No, these are new curtains. Grandma bought the stuff and 
made them.” 

“Your grandma is ever so good to you,” sighed Bab. 

“Yes, I know she is. Now let us set the table for our children. 
My Violet is very hungry. We might let them play outside while we 
ec my dinner,” and Betty began huddling the dolls together in a 

unch. 

Bab took the dolls from her and set them under a rosebush 

in front of the house. nn 
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““Now, be good children,”’ said she, shaking her finger at them, 
“and play nicely together; don’t quarrel and when dinner is ready 
we'll call you in, and if you are-very good you shall have sponge cake 
and jam for dessert.” 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, Bab,” said Betty, issuing from the 
dining-room, “I'll ask Katie to give me a real piece of cake, and while 
I'm gone you can set the table, if you will; the dishes and tablecloth 
are in that box in the corner of the dinine-recin.”* 

Bab was only too delighted to busy herself in this way, while 
Betty ran across the yard to the kitchen door to beg of Katie the de- 
sired dainties. She soon returned carrying the little black tray. 

“Katie was ever so good to us, look!’’ cried Betty, and Bab 
looked. 

“Oh, Betty, how nice! Four cookies and two dear little tarts. 
I should think she was good!” : 

‘“*Yes, and Bab you are to take the doll pitcher and Katie will 
pour some milk in it for us, and please carry back the tray with you 
when you go.” 

Bab skipped off, waving the empty tray over her head. On 
her return she found Betty looking through all the rooms. 

““What have you lost?” asked she. 

“The dolls; I can’t find the two big ones; here are Polly and 
Topsy and Marie; I found them under this window, but where are 
Lily and Violet?” 

“T’ll find them,” said Bab, turning toward the door. “Don’t 
7 remember, | put them under the rosebush to play until dinner was 
ready?” 

Bab walked out into the garden, returning directly with a woe- 
begone face. 

“Betty, they’ re not there.” 

“Look again, Bab; for they must be under the rosebush if you 
left them there.” 

“But I looked, and they’re not there,’’ answered Bab in discon- 
solate tones. “Now, I'll have to buy you some new dolls, and I haven't 
any money.” 

“No, you won’t Bab; come, we'll look all over the yard,”’ and 
Betty caught Bab’s hand and pulled her along after her, but the search 
proved fruitless and no dolls could be found. They even asked Katie 
where-they were, but she could not tell them. At last, in despair, 
Betty suggested looking once more in the doll-house. Bab went into 
the dining-room to hunt. She sighed as she entered the room, hastily 
looked about, then stood still with open mouth and eyes. 

“Betty, Betty!” she excitedly called, “come here quick; did 
you eat any of the party?” 
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““No, I didn’t; you know I wouldn't without you, Bab.” 
**Just look there!’’ and Bab pointed to the table. ‘‘Everything’s 
gone except the dishes. That proves it! Someone’s taken the dolls, 
and the tarts and cookies, too.” 

“It’s a shame! We'll go and tell grandma. Come on, Bab; 
let’s ask her what to do about it,’’ and Betty started for the door. ‘“‘I 
don’t see who could be so mean as to take them.” 

“Someone must have been ever so hungry.” 

“But they couldn’t eat Lily and Violet,”’ said Betty. 

“Oh, dear, | wish I hadn’t put the dolls outside,” and here Bab 
pulled out her handkerchief and commenced wiping her eyes. 

“Don't cry,” said Betty who was very near tears herself. 
“Come on, we'll tell my grandma about it. She always knows just 
what to do.” 

“Well, well!’’ exclaimed that lady as the children came to her 
door, with their two sad little faces upturned to hers. “What's all 
this about?” 

Between sobs and tears they told what had happened. 

“Don’t cry any more about it,”’ she said soothingly; “] think 
myself some mischievous person has been having a little fun at your 
expense. Very likely the things will be returned without any damage 
being done.” 

“But what shall we do; how will we find the things>?’’ and 
Betty, looking hopefully, wiped her eyes with the corner of her icta. 
Grandma smiled. 

“I do believe, little girls, that | can find the dollies. You stay 
here and I'll go down to the doll-house. If the things are there I'll 
call, and if they are not, I'll come directly back.” 

“How could they be there>’’ asked Betty. 

Grandma smiled again, but she did not tell what her thoughts 
were; she only answered, ““Wait and see, but let me give you a little 
piece of advice; if the quilty persons is found do not scold or find fault, 
and show you are teased, but rather take it all as a great joke, and you 
will find that this will not occur a second time. Anger you know never 
heals or cures anything,”’ and with these words Mrs. Morrell left the 
room. 

“I believe grandma knows who did it,”” said Betty. 

“Oh, could it be Bob, do you suppose?’’ suggested Bab. 

“Would he do such a thing>?”’ asked Betty. 

“I don’t know; he plays so many tricks,” answered Bab. 

‘Hark! there’s grandma calling,” and the two children ran 
with all their might downstairs, and out to the doll-house. There they 
found grandma standing at the doll-house door awaiting them. 

“Look in there,” she said, pointing inside. The two children 
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darted in, almost tumbling each other over in their haste. There were . 
the missing dolls sitting up very stiff and straight on the small sofa in 
their parlor. Each wore a gorgeous wreath upon its head, made of 
periwinkle flowers. 

“Don’t the dolls look sweet?’’ exclaimed Betty, but Bab was 
too busy at that moment exploring the dining-room, to pay any at- 
tention to her words. 

“Look, Betty!’’ she excitedly called, ‘‘here are two of our 
cookies; and look, the two tarts have bites taken out of them. It must 
have been Bob; it’s just like him.” 

‘Remember my advice, children; just treat the whole thing as 
a joke, and don’t scold or get angry at the person you believe perpe- 
trated the mischief.’’ With these few words of admonition Mrs. Mor- 
rell left them to their play. 

Pretty soon Bob came sauntering around to the doll-house, his 
hands thrust into his pockets, and shrilly whistling; a device to either 
announce his presence or to conceal any embarrassment in his manner. 

““How-do, Bob,” cried Betty cheerily. 

“What are you girls playing?” innocently asked that young 
gentleman. 

““We were just going to have a party, and then—” but Bab 
never finished her sentence for Betty quickly. interrupted her with: 

“Bob, do you want to come to our party?” 

““What have you got?” he asked. “You haven't enough to 
go round,” he added, taking in at a glance the dolls’ table. 

“We had four cookies, but two are gone,” said Bab. 

““Bob can have mine,”’ announced generous Betty, who, when 
she did any good act, usually did it in a wholesale way. 

“Oh, say, no you don’t! I’ve five cents and I'll buy some candy 
for the party. Say Betty, it was I who took the two cookies you can’t 
find. You shouldn’t leave your grub lying around loose; it makes a 
feller hungry,” blurted out Bob. 

“Did you make the pretty wreaths for Lily and Violet? They 
are lovely. It was so good of you, Bob,” said Betty, not paying much 
attention to his confession. 

“Why don’t you girls get mad? It’s no fun trying to tease 
you,” said Bob, eyeing them with some show of admiration. 

*“‘What’s the use>’’ answered Bab, “‘it doesn’t pay.” 

“Come, let’s set the table over again, and we'll have flowers in 
the center,”” and Betty proceeded to pull off the white cover, and step- 
ping to the window, shook it vigorously, scattering crumbs in every 
direction. 


“Those will do for the birds,” she explained. 
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“Why, here’s grandma coming,” she said, drawing in her head, 
“‘and she has something in her hand.” 

At these words Bab hurried to the door, Bob following her 
closely, with Betty peeping over his shoulder. 

“| have brought you some carmels for your doll’s party,’ ’ said 
oo lady; then spying Bob behind his sister, she turned to speak to 
im. 

‘How do you do, Bob. Have you your club formed yet?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Morrell; four boys are going to meet with me to- 
morrow. Mother said we could use the dining-room, but I’ve fixed up 
a part of our woodshed, and | think we'll like it better out there. We 
are to talk it over tomorrow, and find out what we are going to do.” 

““Who’s coming?” interrupted Betty. 

“Phil Marston, Harry White and Oliver and Ben Newcomb; 
they're good fellows.”’ 

“Harry White is a lovely boy,” added Bab. ‘“‘His mother is 
such a pretty lady, and my mother says she is a most beautiful 
woman.” 

“Yes, 1 know her slightly,’”’ said Mrs. Morrell, “‘and I believe 
she is as good as she is beautiful.” 

“Now the party is ready,” cried Betty, who had been busily 
engaged during the conversation in arranging the table. 

“Grandma, will you stay?” 

“No, thank you, my dear; how do you expect one of my size 
to squeeze inside there? I'd need a whole room for myself. No, | 
must go in and show Katie how to make a pudding for dinner.” 

After Mrs. Morrell had left, the children spent some time in 


chatting together and amusing themselves in various ways. 
(To be continued.) 


¥ ¥ ¥ 
SPRING-TIME 
There is beauty in the spring-time, 
When the trees are full of buds, 
And the little violets lift their heads 
And whisper, “God is Love.” 


There is beauty in the rivulets, 
As they gently flow along, 

And the happy birds are singing 

_ Their sweetest, sweetest songs. 


There is beauty in the raindrops, 
As they fall from the great above; 
Oh! the world is full of beauty, 
When the heart is full of love. 
.—Clara Behle. 
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THAT EASTER 
Marion H. I[Rons 


===] OR days after the children’s safe arrival at Mr. Burke’s, after their perilous 
journey in the face of a raging blizzard, and the wonderful healing of 
Baby Burke, the whole neighborhood was in a restless ferment of interest 
and excitement, which did not subside as usual, when the “‘ohs” and “‘ahs”’ 
became fainter and were heard less frequently. 

Instead of that it seemed to increase until it concentrated upon one 
subject, and the people seemed fairly galvanized into action, and came to 
Miss Ray, begging, nay, almost demanding, that she hold meetings in the 
schoolhouse, and teach them these wonderful new laws of Truth, which gave people the 
power to heal the sick. 

Miss Ray was secretly much dismayed, and felt unprepared to take this leader- 
ship, but dared not refuse to do so, feeling that they would not have come to her had it 
not been the will of the Father, and that she must have a message for them, whether she 
was conscious of it or not. ; 

So a Society of Practical Christianity was organized, song books and reading 
matter ordered, besides copies of WISDOM and “‘Lessons In Truth,” for Miss Ray real- 
ized that she must begin as with little children, and feed them the milk of Truth before 
the strong food, as it were. 

She found them all very much in earnest and determined to set their faces toward 
this “* prize of the high calling of God in Jesus Christ,” and she was glad to learn that they 

realized that this was not a work to be accomplished in a short 
time, this “‘putting on Christ,” but the spiritual outgrowth of 
a lifetime. 

Each Sabbath found them more enthusiastic than 
before, and there was rejoicing when Easter dawned, clear and 
warm, for the schoolhouse had been decorated and a special 
Sm program prepared by Miss Ray and the children for them. 

hey were given some time to admire the decorations, 
for which every family in the neighborhood had sent their 
nicest looking plants and flowers, geraniums, of course, pre- 
dominating, but these, with the beautiful lilies Miss Ray had 
grown from bulbs for the children, and some green and white 
bunting twisted to form a rope, with paper flowers fastened to 
it, here and there, really seemed to transform the schoolhouse 
into a floral bower to these beauty loving people, who felt 
starved for just such things in their daily life. 

Instead of beginning the program, Miss Ray had them sing song after song, and 
some of the most observing began to wonder why they were so late in starting, until they 
saw the father of Dick and Bessie go out and look anxiously across the prairie, and return 
with a smiling face. 

“The children are coming and two others are coming with them. I wonder who 
they can be,” he said aloud, on returning to the schoolhouse. “The whole neighborhood 
is here, except Frank Duggan and his boy, and the doctors said yesterday that Frank 
could never walk again, and would be a cripple for life.” 

“T knew his leg was all drawn up by rheumatism when he was found half dead 
after that blizzard,”” nodded Mr. Berger, unconsciously placing one arm about Phil’s 
shoulders when he spoke of the terrible blizzard. 

- “T don’t care what the doctors say, when they give us up, we still have the 
Great Physician left, whom we should have turned to in the first place,”” said Mrs.. Burke, 


Bessie 
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holding up her child, a perfect picture of health, for all to gaze at, that she might emphasize 
the truth of what she had just said. 

Intent on the child, no one thought of the approaching four until they entered 
the schoolhouse, the white-faced man with the children, limping slightly as he came in, 
lead by a pale but glorified Bessie, a subdued but important Dick, followed by an 
awed and adoring boy, who could not keep his eyes off from his father, for it was Frank 
Duggan, himself, who stood before them, with a mysterious look on his face. 

Mrs. Burke understood in a moment what had taken place, and began to sing, 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ as the tears rolled down her cheeks; but 
she sang it as a solo, the others seemingly bereft of the power to do anything but stare 
at Mr. Duggan. 

He turned to Miss Ray as soon as the song was ended, and said feelingly, 
“I’m not a speech-maker, Miss Ray, but I want to tell my neighbors here and now how 
I come to be here, when according to them doctors (here he grinned) I should be at home 
in bed, suffering the torments of rheumatiz, and trying to be pals with the idee of being 
a cripple the rest of my days. I know what it means when I say ‘Christ is risen,’ and they 
will sense the meaning of Easter, and them songs and Bible verses much better after I tell 
*em what happened at our house afore I could git here. But mebbe my lad can tell it best, 
seeing as he has had more schooling, and being as he was, more of a spectator, you might 
say; pipe up, lad.” 

Thus urged, Ross told of his father’s suffering night and day, and how he 
could not sleep, and how he had been groaning aloud with pain, when Bessie and Dick 
stopped for him (Ross) to go to the schoolhouse with them. “‘I up and told them | 
couldn’t leave my dad, and he heard us whispering, and yelled for them to come in and 
speak their pieces for him, and maybe it would take his mind off his leg a minute, seeing 
as he couldn’t git to the schoolhouse himself to hear the rest of the program. 

***Do you want to go there very, very much, Mr. Duggan?’ asks Bessie, and 
dad, he rolls his eyes up to her and groans and says, ‘I sure would give every horse on the 
place to be able to git there, Bessie,’ and she looks awful glad like, and says, ‘It’s all right 
then, Mr. Duggan, you can be able to go there, for every wish like that means that God 
wants you to be able to go there, or you wouldn’t want to so much; so you see there is 
only your shadow thought of sickness in your leg to keep you here, and Dick and I will 
help drive that away.’ 

“Dick, he looks ready to back out, when Bessie wants him to help her pray for 
dad, and dad’s leg hurts him something fierce just then and he yells out, “You can’t set 
still and do anything for me, Bessie; you've got to hump yourself and do some tall pray- 
ing;-my leg’s hurting worse than ever,’ and he groans. 

“* *That is the pain thought getting rooted out of you, Mr. Duggan,” says Bessie, 
real soothing like, ‘and if you don’t want us to sit still, Dick and I will march around 
your bed real soft, and say strong words of Truth, and sing healing songs, and then praise 
songs to God, and then you can get right up and walk over to the schoolhouse with us.’ 
Then she made me git dad’s clothes all ready for him to wear, and smiles at him, and 
they begin to march around the bed, praying and singing, and then dad forgot to groan, 
and the first thing I see he was laying loose-like—not all bunched up with pain, and he 
was looking at Bessie queer-like, and some scared, too; but she went on singing so loud 
like a lark, and sweet like a flute, that I forgot to look at dad, and so did Dick—we 
were listening to Bessie sing and watching her face getting brighter, like a lamp was lit up 
inside of her, and shining out. 

“Then, all of a sudden dad let out an awful yell and set up in bed, moving his 
theumatiz leg up and down—only it wasn’t rheumatiz any more, and he kept saying, 
“Can it be possible >” 

“* “Of course it can, all things are possible with God, Mr. Duggan; don’t you 
set there and doubt what he has done, but get up and dress, quick, and come with us— 
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we are late now,’ says Bessie, real firm and hustling-like, and out she and Dick goes, to 
give dad a chance to dress. 

“Dad acted real scared-like of himself as if he was made of china or something 
that would break if it was moved, but he dressed and we started for here as soon as we 
could; he didn’t limp a bit at first, but when he got to thinking how bad he had been, 
and told Bessie he was afraid that he was running a great risk, his leg started in to hurt him 
right off. Bessie saw it, and says real sad-like, ‘Oh, you Peter!’ and told dad how 
Peter walked on the water as clever as could be until he got afraid, and then of course 
he began to sink. That hit dad, and he braced right up, and talked about what a fine 
Easter day it was, and how it meant more to him than any Easter he had ever known, and 
most of the limp went out of his leg again—that's all,” and Ross bashfully ducked be- 
hind his father, wondering how he had ever dared to talk to a room full of people. 

“*That’s all to my lad, neighbors, but I want for to tell you that when Bessie here 
tells me about Peter, it come to me like a flash that if the power of God, invoked by them 
children, healed me, that same power was able to keep me, and I walks here with the 
strength of that power, and here I be, and I wants for to tell you, I can understand what 
Peter was feeling, too.” 

“*Let us sing the doxology together this time,”” said Miss Ray, and the song burst 
forth, freighted with deep love and gratitude to God, for a miracle wrought among them, 
for the second time. 

Then came the Easter program, with its sweet songs, beautiful pieces, and 
Bible readings, and oh, what a blessed significance the story of the Master's resurrection 
held for them now: it almost seemed as though he had arisen but yesterday, and was 
now in their very midst, blessing them with his invisible presence, and establishing the king- 
dom of heaven, of spiritual joy and hope and peace, and all that makes for happiness, 
within them, on this holy day. 

It was an Easter to be long remembered, and at the close of the program, a 
beautiful Easter lily was given to each family, that they might see the rest of the buds un- 
fold, and this gave an idea to May, which she whispered to Miss Ray. 

“May wonders if you would be willing to let the boys and girls take the lilies 
over to the new settlement, and thinks that they would understand the language of flowers, 
if they don’t talk our language yet; and she also suggests that a song be sung at each 
home before the lily is given.” 

“T will get my big wagon, with canopy top and side seats, that I used to use for 
picnic parties, when I kept a livery stable, if any one will loan a team,”’ spoke up Mr. 
McGee, eagerly. ‘“‘It is little enough I can do for the children to repay them for all their 
kindness to my family.” 

“They can have my team, and I'll drive it for them; and I am right glad to 
have a chance to give those settlers such an Easter greeting, though I would never have 
thought of it myself,’ said Mr. Berger, thoughtfully. 

Every one seemed much pleased at the thought of thus passing their Easter on 
to the new comers, and lingered until the children were ready to start. The bunting was 
draped over the canopy top and down the sides, and as each family insisted upon sending 
all their plants and flowers, besides the lilies, the picnic wagon resembled a floral float by 
the time all was in readiness, and the children started off on their Easter mission, singing 
one of their new songs, set to the tune of, ““Onward Christian Soldiers,” as they waved 
to those watching them with loving eyes. 
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STER 


Royal, Secretary 


Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 

Pin—The three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports—All reports must be in by the fifth of the month before the date 


HE sun which has been South all winter is beginning to 
again find its way North. The little flowers which have 
been sleeping through the snowy months are peeping above 
the earth, and the cold, snappy air which has enveloped us 
for the last few months has given way for balmy, lazy sun- 
shine with great ‘‘castle clouds’ and sudden showers. Of 
course all the Boosters know the story of Easter. There is no need to 
tell you again how the resurrection of the plants, grasses and seeds 
which have been entombed all winter, stands for the resurrection of 
the Christ. 

Now, dears, there is the seed of kindness in everyone in the 
world. It may be lying dormant and you may not see it because it is 
buried deep, but if you will let the sunlight of love shine on it, and 
water it well with showers of faith, the little seed will spring into 
life and you will hardly know the beautiful flower which will blossom 
forth from the barren soil. Try to resurrect the dormant love in some- 
one whom people think to be cold and stingy. You will be surprised 
at the beautiful flowers of love that you will be able to bring forth. 

Sir Tammy is reporting this month for the Boosters’ Flower 
Club of Napa. Here is his letter and a picture of a few of the members 
of the club. They are not all in the picture because most of them were 
not on hand when the picture was taken. 


Napa, Cal. 

Dear Wisdom Friends—We are so thankful for California sunshine once more, 
and that the floods are over. And that reminds me, we had pictures taken; at least, 
Aunt Mary took them of a few of the Boosters in the sunny garden. There was not 
time to get us cats into harness and take us out, so none of us are in the picture that goes 
with this letter. 

The Club is sending three subscriptions for WISDOM; one for Violet McMahon, 
one for Lorena Coons, and one for Robert Thomson. The Club wants every Booster 
here to have WisDom, and this is how they expect to do it. There are forty-seven mem- 
bers right in Napa, not counting me. Well, every member is asked to bring 10 cents a 
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month for our bank, more if they wish, for we meet every week, so when two dollars are 
in the bank, which takes not longer than a month, each one present having made an 
offering, holds a slip of paper on which is written a number. In a little basket are folded 
slips of paper on which are the same numbers. Three other children, not yet having 
made their offering for this month, took each a paper from the basket. The ones hold- 
ing the corresponding numbers drawn are the ones to have their names sent in for the 
magazine. Next month there will be three others we hope, and so on through the year 
until all have it. So we are helping one an- 
other. It is not a lottery, for each one has 
his turn, and keeps on helping. Margaret 
held one of the matching numbers, but gen- 
erously gave her subscription to Violet, pre- 
ferring to wait for hers until another time. 
Of course I help, too. I gave two new 


dimes. 
Did I tell you about “Little Miss 
Toohy’’>? She did some. boosting before 
she left us. She got a lady and her hus- 
band to subscribe as soon as they saw her 
picture, but they bought “‘Little Toohy,” 
too. We are very glad she has found such 
a lovely home, with people of our ideas. 
Little Miss Toohy has her same gracious 
ways and seems to invite you to be seated when you call on her mistress. Toohy just 
flutters about you, looking up into your face, they say; and when you are about to leave, 
she rises too, with her ruff all fluffing and shows you to the door. She certainly has 
charming manners. - 

Rosemary and I were out on the lawn in our harnesses today. Rosemary 
would roll over every time they tried to take her picture. At last we were hurried into the 
house and then the Club arrived. 

The “Millionaire Baby” (that’s ““Creamie”’ kitten) and “Blue Lobelia,”’ and my 
son, “General Jean,” were in the children’s arms when Aunt Mary took that picture, but it 
won't be ready for this letter. Next Friday we have Valentines. I'll tell you about that 
in another letter. : 

At this meeting the children played their games on the lawn—drop the hand- 
kerchief, prisoners’ base, etc. Cecile passed candy around to the members. That was 
very nice of her. I did not get any. 

Aunt Mary won’t write another line for me, but I say keep on boosting. Re- 
member, “‘Love and Sunshine” is our motto. 


Yours, SIR TAMMIE OF ORANGE, 


Per his secretary, Mary B. de Witt. 


The I. H. S. Club has a faithful secretary who is reporting this 
month. What have you to say, Ernest? 


West Branch, Mich. 

Dear WispomM—It has been awful cold up here and there has been lots of snow, 
so I had to keep cleaning the paths all the time. When it is cold I have to bring in twice 
as much wood and coal, too, and that takes all my spare time so I haven't sent in Club 
reports. We never miss the Club meetings and always try to help others all we can. The 
Club baby has only missed one meeting since he came. We went to Charlie Minore’s for 
our Valentine party and had the best supper the Club ever had. Charlie made and 
painted the place-cards. They were like a long arrow with two hearts on it. . He made 
the favors heart-shaped and the menu was written inside of them. The last of the supper 
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was pink ice cream and pink cake with white frosting. Charlie helped make the frosting 
himself. After supper we had a program. Mrs. Minore sang some songs, and Mrs. 
Shiel read from Weekly. Unity, and Virginia spoke that piece about the doctors from it, 
too. Don and Charlie read a piece, and Charlie sang a song. Mother read a story, and 
I spoke a piece from WispoM. A song that Minore’s and Helen McCormick sang. to- 
gether was the last thing. We had a nice time and wish that Hope Winslow had been 
there with us. My doll-child, Royal-a, is only about eighteen inches high. She has 
dark curly hair and blue eyes, and can go to sleep and sit up or stand up. So you can 
see she is quite smart if she isn’t as big as Royal is. 
I. H. S. CLus, Ernest P. Baltzell, Sec. 

It is nice that the club is having so many parties. It adds lots 
of enthusiasm to the club work to have parties. They do not have 
to be great big parties, but we can have loads of fun at the little eee. 
can't we? 

The Happy 
Thought Boosters have 
a good report. With it 
comes the picture of the 
Paulus children—Cor- 
nelia, Elizabeth and 
George. 


Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Dear Wispom-—We 
haven’t much to tell about the 
Happy Thought Boosters this 
time, but we want to send you 
our love and Easter Greeting. 
Cornelia, baby George and I 
are getting the habit of writing 
to Unity because our mamma 
is there, and we write to her ae 
every day. Here is a picture of Cornelia, Elizabeth and George Paulus 
us three, looking toward Kansas City. We are going to send a picture of all our Club 
as soon as we can get it taken. A happy Easter to you. 
Happy THOUGHT Boosters, Elizabeth Paulus, Sec. 


We shall be glad to have the picture of all the club. The 


mamma of the Wisdoms pictured here is at Unity just now, studying. 


The Unity Boosters had a great time on Valentine's day. 
Their new secretary, Theodore Wallace, will tell you about the party 
which was given at the Eaton’s. Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Boosters—We want to tell you what a royal good time we Boosters had on 
Valentine’s Day at the home of Frank and Bert Eaton. The house was beautifully dec- 
orated ; Cupid was certainly there in all his glory, and a great big fat post office that was 
brimming full of love messages for every Booster. Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Pruitt, and our 
Adviser, Mrs. Haseltine, had planned dandy games that entertained us Boosters all after- 
noon. Those who received prizes were: Aliene Sick, Hazel Mundun, Margaret Walker 

-and Regina Ashley of the girls, and Irvin Huscher, Judson Woods and Webb Burbridge 
of the boys. Ice cream and cake were served in abundance. Our Big Booster, Royal, 
came, bringing popcorn balls and candies, and entertained us with some of his clever 
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songs. Evelyn and Lola Bell Shackleford, and Frank and Bert Eaton gave us some 
songs and fancy dances which we certainly wish every Booster could have seen and en- 
joyed. There was nearly fifty of us Boosters, besides some of our mothers, and Mrs. 
Myrtle Fillmore who is a mother to all us Boosters. The party closed with every Booster 
wishing that St. Valentine’s Day came twelve times”a year instead of once. 


Unity Boosters, Theodore Wallace, Sec. 


From St. Louis we have the report of the Truth Seekers. Irene 


is secretary and has a good letter for us. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Boosters—My, what a lot of news we have to tell you! We hada — 


Valentine party at our last meeting, and such a lot of Valentines we all received. Miss 
Clara made us all a red heart bookmark with a litle gold heart in the center, and tied 
them with pretty red ribbon. Miss Clara’s mother baked us each a cake in the shape of 
a heart, and oh! how good and full of love they were, and then in comes Miss Josephine 
with a big box of candy. Mrs. Ketter, superintendent of Sunday School, donated forty 
cents to our treasury. Now don’t you think we were abundantly blessed? We didn’t 
play any games because church had taken in, so Miss Clara read us: Valentine stories. 
We had forty-five members present, and the meeting adjourned at 12 m. Love to all. 
THE TRUTH SEEKERS, /rene Bonacker, Sec. 


The Lend-a-Hand Club has been organized in Columbus. 
Here is their first report. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Dear WispomMm—We have just organized our Booster Club of eight members. 
Polly Tarbox, president; Maxwell, vice-president; Paul, treasurer, and Jean, secretary. 
You see it is a family affair. We would call ours the ““Lend-a-Hand Booster Club,” 
if you are willing, in honor of-that dear good man, Edward Everett Hale. We have our 
club song, “Scatter Sunshine,”’ and hope to have a good report next month. Mother has 
taught us to believe in the Fatherhood of God; the brotherhood of all mankind; the leader- 
ship of Jesus; salvation by character, and the progress of mankind onward and upward 
forever, and we hope to help make all these things come true in the hearts and lives of 
every one. Yours in brotherly love, 
LeND-A-HAND Boosters, Jean Waldo Tarbox, Sec. 


Billie Bumpus is giving us a report of his life and record of good 
deeds. His secretary, Mary Belle Johnston, sends it to us. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Dear Wees—I don’t expect you ever heard tell of me before, but I am of great 
importance at this house, although I haven't been here on this hill but for about four weeks. 
I used to live in town with my father and mother and six brothers and sisters. I have 
heard my mistress say I was the “‘cutest little fox terrier pup there ever was.” She certainly 
does think so because she pets me half of the time when she is hdme from school. I used 
to be so small and hungry, but since I have a new mistress you ought to see the change 
in me. I guess you wonder how I happen to know that, and I can tell you-two ways. 
I can see myself in the big mirror and I can stand on my hind legs and look over the seat 
of a chair now and my master used to carry me in his overcoat pocket. Now, how do you 
. suppose I ever came to know there was such a thing as the Booster Club? Why, I 
heard my mistress reading from WisDom. I thought that if Sir Tammie could write, I 
could, too, and so here I am, ready for a loving pat from every one of you. I don’t care 
specially for big folks, except for the lady that feeds me, but still I love everybody, and 
so with love for all the Wees and Wisdoms I say ““Bow wow,” and that means good-bye. 

wishes from BumPus. 

Per his secretary, Mary Belle Johnston. 
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From Calabasa, Cal., comes a letter from R. Lucile Mead. ‘She 
sends several pictures in pen and ink. You will notice them in the 
various stories. When they have “R. L. M.” on them, that means 
Ruby Lucile. Here is her letter. Celica, Cel: 


Dear WispomM—I have not written you for a long time, but that accounts for 
the things I have done since. Our secretary asked me if I would mind illustrating some 
of the stories that appear in Wispom. I am fulfilling his wish by sending a few of my 
drawings, and if he will write and tell me what I should illustrate, I shall be very glad 
to attempt it. I wonder if some of the Wisdoms in California would write to me. I would 
like to start a “California Busy Bee Club.”” Do you like that name, Royal? We can 
all be little Busy Bees, helping the trampled flowers grow straight again. What do you 
think? I will confess it is a long name, but don’t you think it appropriate? I thought it 
would be nice for every state to have a ‘“‘Busy Bee Club,” and altogether they could be 
‘The Booster Busy Bee Club.” With best wishes to all the Wisdoms, truly yours, 

1207 W. 3d St., Los Angeles, Cal. R. Lucile Mead. 


The name you have selected is good. Will the Wisdoms write 
to Ruby Lucile? 


You all remember Wee-Wee Benham? Of 
course you do; she has grown up in our ranks, clear 
out of the ““Wees”’ into the Miss Wisdom class, as we 
all will some-day. This is her picture and a beautiful 
note from her. I have heard it whispered about that 
she is making grades which surpass all others at her 
school, and also that she has been elected president of 
her class. She applies the Truth in all her affairs. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 

My Dearest Wisdoms—lIn the morning, oh, so early! I 
arose from the soft folds of my rose-pink blankets, to open the window 
that the outside morning freshness might mingle with the inside 
warmth: and I saw the dawn—the dawn of spring. I am sending 
you the picture as I saw it from my college window, room No. 319, 


Spooks’ Pike.’” —Wee-Wee Benham. 
DAWN 


There’s dawn on the blue-rim hilltops, There’s a shimmer on the meadows, 
And a sky-line stretching far; Where my childhood floated by: 
A glinting down the forest-isles, And a sparkle on the hedge-rows, 
And a fading morning star. Where my girlhood’s garlands lie. 
A gleam in the dim cool valley, There’s a ripple on the wavelets 
And a rose-tint on the lawn, Of Life’s river, broad and fair— 
And glory, glory everywhere Oh! the dawnings and the mornings! 
From the midst-maid of the dawn. Glint and gladness everywhere. 


A tinge on the black rock-riven peaks, There’s dawn ‘neath the lean lank shadows, 
And a rainbow on the cloud; Where my soul must pass ere long: 
Spanning the hamlets in the mist, Qn its uplands there’s a halo, 
And a sheen on the vapor-shroud From its ridges there’s a song. 
That wraps the purple distance in, And the dawn of every mystery 
Then melts ere a stronger ray Is before my eyes unfurled— 
Has gemmed all the drops of dew For the mist-maid of my spirit 
That fringed all the robes of day. Is transforming all my world. 
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This is a picture of Sanford O'Neil, of Port- 
land, Oregon. He has learned his little prayer, ““God 
is my help in every need,” and uses it every night. 
His birthday is the first of April, so he is our April 
guest. He loves everybody and his sweet face surely 
shows it. 

Clara has written me a letter which is so nice 
I believe you all ought to read it. She tells about the 
Truth Seekers initiation. I think it is fine. Don’t 


you? St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Royal—yY ou will see by the report that the Truth 
Seekers had a Valentine party, and such a time as we had. Valen- 
tines of every color, shape and size imaginable. There were forty- 
five present. Of course some were guests. Mrs. Topp, -one of the Sunday School 
teachers, also a student of the Unity Correspondence School, has joined the Club and a 


great Booster she is. We are all so happy to have her with us. She is the originator of 
our mode of initiation, which is as follows: 


Whenever we have a new member, we ask if he or she is willing to abide with 
our rules which are, “I hear, see and speak no evil,”’ and, of course, the little dears say 
“Yes.” Then I, or whoever performs the initiation says, “In the name of Love and Wis- 
dom we greet you as a member of our Club.”” Then all the Boosters rise and say, “We 
greet you.” Now, what do you think of it? I think it’s great. 

My, what a lad Curtis is! It seems but a short time ago that we sent him the 
little sacque and booties. Remember me to dear Blanche, not forgetting a love pat for 
Curtis. With love to all the dear ones, I am, yours in Truth, Clara. 

A Booster Club has been formed in San Antonio by Mrs. Nellie 
H. Chatterson, 309 Garden St. Any Wisdoms in San Antonio wish- 
ing to join the club should ask her about it. 

A sweet letter came from Audry Dancer, with a clever picture, 
but the picture was not in India ink, so we could not print it. 

Richard H. Merrill, of Oceanside, Cal., wishes to get in touch 
with any other Wisdoms who live in his town. Write to him whether 
you live there or not. He will like to hear from you. 

Now, dears, we have heard from all the clubs and about al} the 
Boosters that reported. I hope that next month we shall have a re- 
port from every club in the whole world. Why can’t each one of you 
see that your secretary sends in his report and tells the news? Get 
him to write it now, because it must be here by April fifth. 

Remember, a Booster pin is the reward of merit for obtaining 
a new Wisdom. Have you received your reward of merit yet? You 


ought to earn one. Be sure to ask for it when sending in the new 
name. 
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THE VINEYARD 
ELIZABETH E. PETTINGER 
Chapter V1 


FTER the school hop affairs 
settled down into their usual 
routine, the boys and girls 
applying themselves even 
more earnestly to the accu- 
mulation of knowledge that 
would mean so much to them 
in the years to come. A few 

students dropped out, either from force of 


circumstances which put them into the 
““workaday world” before their time, or 
because they failed to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of education and lacked ambition 


and incentive. Among this latter class was 
Leola Miller, who failed in one study after 
the other until she was the despair of her 
teachers. Her name was brought up before 
the faculty, which body was fortunately 
saved the trouble of disposing of a difficult 
problem by Leola’s mother who at that op- 
portune time decided that “‘the child is too 
nervous and delicate to continue the heavy 
work of high school,” and “‘the child” 
agreed. Fred Myers stopped at the same 
time and took a position as clerk in his 
father’s store, where he was seldom seen 
except once a month when he drew his pay 
check. So long as his father made no ob- 
jection the boy felt no uneasiness as to his 
“means of livelihood,” as he termed it, al- 
though to be sure he still lived at home and 
vould have been very much offended had 
his mother suggested his paying board. He 
spent his mornings in the poolrooms of the 
small town, and Leola spent hers in bed, 


resting after the fatiguing duties of the even- 
ing before when parties and dances had 
claimed her “beauty sleep’’ and found her 
wide-awake at twelve, one or two o'clock. 
These two young people were often in each 
others’ company at moving picture shows in 
the afternoon, or just walking the streets 
and standing on the street corners, both at- 
tired in such form as to attract general at- 
tention. One day Fred awoke to the fact 
that his position was gone—the store had 
failed, its doors were closed to business and 
his father was penniless. After this the boy 
drifted away from town and was not heard 
of for five years, and then only as a wreck 
of humanity who drifted into a lumber 
camp, asking for something to eat. 

Leola picked up other acquaintances but 
no friends, and completely dropped out of 
the high school set. Mildred and Louise 
were still little school girls, interested in their 
studies and ambitious to excel in knowledge 
and understanding, while Leola looked and 
felt like a grown woman; the lines of her 
face were hard and unrelaxing, her eyes 
bold and her manners assured and forward. 
As the years went by they brought only 
disappointment to the pleasure-loving wom- 
an. Her own shallowness, selfishness and 
vanity brought about her people with like 
traits, and she grew bitter and hard in 
this association. Having of her own free 
will given up the desire for that education 
which broadens, enlightens and strengthens, 
she did not find the help and comfort which 
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should have been hers as the years advanced. 
Having been too lazy and indifferent to 
pursue her studies, and having sacrificed her 
own best interests in self-gratification, she 
was left without hope or the ability to enjoy 
the legitimate pleasures of the later years. 
She was like the grapevine which, when 
forced by artificial methods, may blossom 
out of season, but remains bare and fruitless 
when the vineyard is in full glory. 

But the majority of students remained 
in school, delving and digging as a miner 
works for gold, keeping that which is pure 
and yellow and casting aside the dross. It 
was hard, unremitting labor, with days 
which often ended in discouragement and 
failure, but gradually, little by little, the 
“country rock” yielded up the precious 
nuggets, or showed pay streaks ready for 
the smelter of experience. There were no 
decided changes in the village, but as the 
months slipped by they lengthened into 
years, and the children of yesterday were 
the young people of today. 

Louise and Mildred grew closer together 
through their common interests, and this 
friendship did more than any one thing to- 


ward keeping Mildred reconciled at home 
and subservient to an overbearing, selfish 


father. She did the housework, made her 
own clothes, and often sat up late at night 
rather than get behind with her school work. 
She asked and received no encouragement 
or assistance or sympathetic understanding 
from her father, and in return he received 
trom her exactly what he gave—nothing. 
They were as strangers to each other, and 
it is small wonder that she clung to Louise 
as her most precious friend and confided 
many secrets which would better have been 
whispered in the ears of her father. Louise 
often tried to tell Mildred something of her 
own bright religion and the wonders which 
could be wrought by applying the same 
Law to all of her affairs, but Mildred 
would only smile sadly and say, ‘“You don’t 
understand, Louise. It might do for you 
who have no trouble, but for me—no, 
there’s nothing but work in the only way I 
know how.” 

‘Ben Teal often watched Mildred’s face 
from across the class-room, and he learned 
to know her different moods. 
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He knew 


when she was discouraged and disheartened, 
and sometimes when she smiled it seemed to 
him that the universe was flooded with sun- 
shine. She became conscious of his ‘nterest 
and evaded his glance and appeared de- 
cidedly business-like and matter-of-fact 
when they were together, as often happened 
now, for school debates were on and this 
was a common cause to work for the honor 
of the school. Ben was so bright, so quick 
to see a point and hold it that he was the 
pride of his class, and he and Mildred were 
always chosen to lead when prize contests 
were doubtful. These two young people 
became fond of each other as high school 
girls and boys will do when there is no 
older, wiser head to govern and warn and 
urge caution. Had Mildred’s father for- 
gotten his fears for her safety long 
enough to have considered his duty, he 
would have asked Ben to meet Mildred 
in her own home instead of in the 
class-room and corridors where they only 
met long enough to ome interested. 
without really knowing and becoming ac- 
quainted with the character and disposition 
ot each other. As it happened, the friend- 
ship blossomed into courtship before either 
was aware, and Mildred’s hungry, starved 
soul grasped at Ben’s devotion as the ten- 
drils of a grapevine will cling to any support 
offered, not knowing and not much caring 
of what nature it might be. It was only 
chance that the boy was noble and high 
minded, and able to lift her into the air and 
sunshine of happy days. Had he been 
otherwise she would have drawn herself to 
his level and been lost in the weeds and 
grasses under foot, only to be pruned in 
season as a worthless shoot. Her father 
had forbidden her having company in the 
evenings, as it annoyed him, so the young 
people met when they could and exchanged 
the little tokens of affection all under cover, 
except so far as Louise was taken into con- 
fidence. 

It was graduation night at the village 
high school, and Mildred Galor had won 
first honors with ease, while Robert Fleming 
was a close second, and Louise and Ben got 
through with a safe number of credits to 
spare. There was a flutter of excitement as 
the class filed in and took their places on 
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the rostrum, the girls in simple white and the 
boys in black. The fond parents in the 
audience beamed with pride and satisfac- 
tion, and the girls and boys who had once 
been members of the class looked with long- 
ing eyes upon the pyramid of diplomas on 
the principal’s table, or on the banks of 
flowers which had been sent by admiring 
friends. Fred Myers, whose father had not 
yet failed in business, was seated beside 
Leola, and both felt strangely forsaken 
when they realized that they no longer be- 
longed to that happy set, that they belonged 
to another class, as it were—the class who 
gave up the race for self-gratification, and 
through sheer laziness are left behind and 
forgotten. 

During the rush of congratulations 
showered upon them at the close of the short 
program, Ben found a chance to whisper 
in Mildred’s ear, “I’ve got a job! It’s a 
good one, too, and it won't be long now! 
You know what you promised when I could 
make my own living without help from 
home—you promised.” 

“T don’t want to break it,”” she whispered 
back. “I'll be ready, but I’ve told Louise 
I'd wait patiently and try and win father’s 
consent first.”” 

“And if he don’t consent? Mildred, you 
promised me.’ 

“Tl keep my promise, no matter what 
he says,” and they drifted apart, while the 
father, who had been persuaded by Mrs. 
Elvard to attend the exercises, looked with 
pride upon his daughter and thought within 
himself, ‘She is a good girl and sometime 
I'll give her more liberties and she shall have 
more money—but not just yet, not just yet! 
She’s too young to trust.” 

Robert Fleming slipped the cloak over 
Louise’s shoulders, announcing, ‘“Your 
mother asked me to see you and May-Julian 
home, as she had to stop for something at 
Mrs. Clines, and much as I dread the ordeal 
of escorting two beautiful young ladies: to 
their front door, I am resigned ! You see, 
I am a man now,” waving his diploma with 
its fluttering ribbons of blue, “and | new 
duties have come already—allow me.’ 

“You silly boy, stop your nonsense and 
help me carry some of these flowers.” 
“T'll send a dray for them at six tomor- 


row morning—you don’t really intend carry- 
ing them all home, do you?” 

“Of course! I wouldn’t leave one tiny 
little rosebud! You wheel May-Julian 
around here and we'll fill most of these big 
pieces right down in front of her chair; we 
can take them all home that way.” 

Two years had made a vast difference in 
May-Julian who was no longer the sad, 
little, crippled child with the big, dark, 
pathetic eyes. Her face was full of color, 
her eyes dancing, and the scarlet ribbon 
tying back the long black curls bobbed 
about in the chair as if animated by the joy 
of crowning so smiling a countenance. 

*““Oh, Louise! you all did beautifully!” 
exclaimed the child. “I felt just in my 
glory, for there were all my best friends 
getting honors and flowers and fey 
things. You and : 
Mildred did the very 4S 
best of all the girls, (RaQ 
and Mr. Bob and 
Ben did better than 
any of the boys. I 
was so proud of you 
all— specially you! 
Oh, what lovely 
flowers—let me carry ~ 
some in my arms. 
See, now my chair’s 
a regular flower 
throne and I’m the Louise 
queen and you're my pages and—oh, what 
a wonderful night!”” as they moved into the 
street and a flood of moonlight enveloped 
them with its splendor. “I feel just like one 
of those flower queens on a valentine with 
tons of roses around and all silvered up with 
moonlight, only there ought to be swans 
swimming down this street and a snowstorm 
in the background.” She prattled on and on 
in her happy, spirited way, and Louise and 
Robert walked behind her chair in silent 
appreciation of the beauty around them. 

When the child had been left at her 
own door with much tender leave-taking be- 
tween her and Louise, the two young peo- 
ple crossed the street and sat for a time on 
the front porch talking, in girl and boy 
fashion, of the future. 

“I want to get to work like Ben’s going 
te do, but dad insists on college,” half 
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grumbled Robert. “That's four long years, 
but I suppose I ought to consider myself a 
lucky chap to have the chance. What will 
you be doing all that time if you don’t go 
to college, Louise >” 

“*T want to go on with my music the worst 
way, but if Professor Wentworth goes to 
Europe this fall, there'll be no one here to 
teach me. I don’t believe mother and 
father would want me to leave home and go 
to the city. I’m really in a quandary over 
it.” 

““‘Why not go to college, Louise? Your 
parents would let you, ,wouldn’t they? 
We'd have such stacks of fun if you did. 
I'd spend all my pennies on candy for you, 
and after I paid my laundry bill—if there 
was any left over—I'd hire a taxi and spin 
you around the block. Oh, college is very 
elevating to one’s taste; you'd better go.” 

““No, it’s music I want to follow, and 
you can take me in a taxi on vacations— 
your mother’s hired girl will do your wash- 
ing then, and you'll have enough money to 
go several blocks!” 

Mrs. Elvard entered the gate and over- 
hearing part of the conversation, remarked, 
**Money, money, money—even the children 
can talk and think of nothing but money! 
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_we're out of high school. 


I’ve heard ‘money’ today until I’m fairly 
sick of the sound. Now, what is it you 
would do if you had money?” 

“Bob said he’d take me around the block 
in a taxi if he could save enough money 
from his laundry, and I’ve just declined,” 
laughed Louise. ‘‘No, mother dear, we 
weren't really talking about money at all, 
but about what we will all be doing now 
Bob’s going to 
college, Ben starts in regular work tomor- 
row, and Mildred and I seem to have no 
plans worth while. If I could only go on 
with my music!” 

The mother smiled but sighed. “I’m 
afraid that’s all settled too, daughter. Eve 
just been talking | the matter over with May. 
Julian’ s mother.” 

*““May-Julian’s mother! Why, what has 
she to do with my plans, my music?” 

“T’'ll tell you in the morning, dear, for 
I'll have to think it over.” 

There was a merrier song in Robert's 
heart than the tune he was whistling as he 
went home through the silvery moonlight, 
and his dreams that night were of the kind 
that foretell the future, and they were 
happy ones. 

(To be continued.) 


THE INKY IMP 


Lucy C. KELLERHOUSE 


: 5 HIS is the way it happened. 

Mother, passing Edith’s 

desk with short-stemmed 

rose in her hand, saw a lit- 

tle fat bottle glistening in in- 

viting emptiness on the blue 

blotter. A glass half full 

of water stood near by, so 

mother filled the bottle and put the rose 

therein. Brother, passing by soon after, 

saw the short-stemmed rose and clapped it 
into his buttonhole. 

When Edith came in from the garden 

a half-hour later, she brought with her none 

of the sunshine gilding the tall spires of 

old-fashioned phlox that towered above the 

box border of the garden. No, she 

pounced down into the chair at her desk, 

took up her pen, chewed the end nervously, 
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and screwed up her bright eyes in thought. 

“Whatever shall I do!” she gloomed to 
herself. ‘‘Georgie must come to my gar- 
den party, but Georgie herself told me that 
she had nothing to wear, and I have just the 
right number without her. O dear!” 

Down went Edith’s curly head upon the 
blue blotter, and up flew the little black imp, 
which was nothing more than Edith’s un- 
kind thought. 

Edith mumbled on to herself, trying to 
find some nice comfortable way out of her 
difficulty—tthat is, some nice comfortable 
way for herself. Meanwhile the little 
black imp flew about the room. He kept 
well out of the sunshine pouring glori- 
ously through the open door, for little 
black imps do not thrive in sunshine. 


Presently he balanced himself on the 


edge of the little fat bottle where the 
rose had been, and as Edith lifted her head 


_ suddenly, he lost his balance and tumbled 


into the bottle. 

Edith now laid a sheet of writing-paper 
upon the blue blotter and took up her pen 
again. 

“T’ll write to’ Georgie,” said she; “I'll 
write as kindly as I can. Perhaps after all 
she has been able to get a pretty dress and 
can come.” 

She dipped her pen into the bottle that 
had held the rose, but now contained only a 
little black imp dissolved all away in the 
water; and as Edith’s pen touched the pure 
white paper, all her good thoughts vanished, 
for she was writing with the inky imp, you 
know, and how could she write a good, 


kind letter? This is what she did write: 


‘Dear Georgie—I feel so awfully sorry 
that you can’t come to my garden party, but 
I know just how you feel and that you don’t 
want to come unless you can wear a pretty 
dress like the other girls. Yes, it is going 
to be real swell. But don’t feel bad about 
it, dear, for later in the summer, perhaps 
next month—if we decide not to go to Eu- 
rope—I am going to give a quiet little affair 
for just us old 
friends. I am 
coming into town 
soon to see you, 
and you must 
come out and stay 
awhile with me. 
The garden is 
lovely, and will 
be at its very best 
next Thursday— 
but then, I don’t 
want you to think 
about that, for I 
don’t want you to feel disappointed. Ever 
your loving friend, EpITH.” 


The letter was posted, and found 
Georgie, in her little plain flat in town, Sit- 
ting in her tiny bedroom reviewing her sum- 
mer dresses. 

“Mother says she can fix me up some- 
thing ev2r so pretty,” she was saying in a 
pleased way. ‘‘Mother is so artistic, and I 
just know that I will look every bit as good 
as those rich girls. She said she would take 
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this white dimity and slimpsy the skirt to be 
a little more stylish, and make me a broad 
pink silk girdle. She has the silk, but no 
one need ever know that the girdle is not 
brand-new. I can just see myself sailing 
around Edith’s beautiful lawn, with its big 
trees and pergola and quaint seats and won- 
derful garden. Yes, I am happy, happy, 
happy !”” 

She caught up the white dimity to her 
lips with a delighted little hug, and hopped 
up, all radiant with joy, to catch the letter 
which her little sister tossed through the 
open door. 

“Oh, goody, goody, goody, it has come 
—a real, formal invitation!”’ she cried joy- 
ously. 

But her mother, glancing in a little later, 
saw Georgie’s brown head down upon the 
white dimity, while her hands clutched the 
lace convulsively and her shoulders shook. 
The mother held in her hand a bit of shin- 
ing pink silk and a long piece of quaint old 
ace. 

“Georgie,” she said softly, ““Georgie!”’ 

Georgie did not stir. 

“Georgie, child, what is the matter?” 
asked the mother, more anxious now. “See, 
child, how fresh and pretty this silk looks. 
We will get some ribbon to match, for 
rosettes. And out of this lace, real lace, 
mind you, which your. grandmother gave me 
on my wedding day, I am going to make 
you the prettiest fichu that you ever saw. 
Georgie—” 

But Georgie only tucked her head lower 
into the little white dimity gown. The 
mother, seeing the letter upon the floor, 
caught the words, “I am awfully sorry you 
come,”’ and her mother-heart divined 
it all. 

However, when Edith ran into town that 
day, restless and unhappy because she felt 
that that letter might need explanation, she 
found Mrs. Rodney putting the finishing 
touches to the pink silk girdle. 

““How very, very pretty!’’ cried Edith 
impulsively. ‘And how pretty Georgie will 
look in it, with her brown eyes and the dear- 
est little pink in her cheeks. But where is 
Georgie?” 

“In her room,”’ replied Mrs. Rodney. 

So thither Edith flew. “Dear heart,” 
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she cried, “‘I don’t just know as I worded 
that letter right, but I was trying to see 
your side of the matter—that you wouldn't 
want to come, you know, unless you could 
look like the other girls.”” 

“*That is right,”” replied Georgie soberly. 
“Any girl would feel that way. Only—” 

“Only what?” cried Edith. “I know 
that letter wasn’t just right. Let me see it 
again. I sent it off insuch a hurry. I don’t 
know what ailed me that day.” 

Out the letter came, with curious little 
streaks over it where Georgie’s tears had 
fallen; only Georgie’s tears could not wash 
away the inky imp branded into that letter. 

Edith re-read the letter. “‘Did I write 
this?”” she asked meditatively. 

She carried it to the window; and as she 
did so, the sun broke through a cloudy pall 
over the opposite roofs and a lot of golden, 
— light poured over the written 
words. 


Now no inky imp could endure the sun- 


shine. It is fatal. In a sudden shower of 
repentant tears from Edith’s eyes, the imp 
lost all his existence, and faded utterly away 
in the sunlight. 

She flung the blurred letter upon the 
floor and threw her arms around Georgie. 

““No, don’t, please don’t draw away from 
me, you proud little thing!” she cried. “‘I 
don’t know what possessed me to write that 
letter—but see, it is all gone!” 

She laughed and cried together, picking 
up the sad little sheet. “‘Unless you can 
come, unless you will come, there will be no 
garden party. You know, you know I love 
you the best of all; and nothing will be 
complete unless you are. there to help and 
advise and suggest and inspire. So pack up 
three days ahead and come out, and we will 
get up the party together. Don’t say no, 
for then I shall feel that you do not forgive. 
Perhaps I only sinned because it is so sweet 
to be forgiven.” 
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THE WAY OF SUCCESS 
A Series of Letters to Progressive Young People 
Greetings to the Readers of the Youth Department! 


April, 1914 

Dear Friends—I have kept in close 
touch with your department ever since its 
initiation, and have often planned to visit it. 
Long and earnestly have I desired to know 
each of you personally, and this opportunity 
of writing you now affords me the pleasure 
of making your acquaintance. As my 
friendly, and I trust helpful, messages will 
visit you often, I am sure that the bond of 
friendship will strongly bind us. Then, too, 
our oneness of purpose will bring us close 
together, for I know that we are all working 
with boundless hope, joy and love to Jearn 
the ultimate truths of life. 

The Possibilities 

This series of letters has been designed 
with the thought of helping you in your 
personal success. Knowing so thoroughly 
the problems of young people, I feel that I 
can give you a few ideas that will help 
you in your progress toward the realization 
of unlimited power and possibility. Each 
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one of you can realize now the desires of 
your heart if you apply certain universal 
principles of the higher law. There is no 
reason why you should not enjoy perfect 
health, extraordinary talent, ability ‘and 
genius, when within you there are divine pos- 
sibilities awaiting recognition. You possess 
in reality all that there is. Your source is 
inexhaustible, and your attainments are with- 
out limit. There is nothing in your ‘mental, 
physical or spiritual world that cannot be 
developed further. What anyone else has 
accomplished, you can accomplish. These 
are absolute truths, and in this series we 
shall study them, for they are of great im- 
portance in cultivating our mental field 
wherein we are sowing seeds which will 
bear fruit after their kind. Joy and satis- 
faction of life will surely follow when you 
have learned to use all of your God-given 
powers and faculties constructively. 


The Turning Point 
Before we consider “The Way of Suc- 


cess’ let me tell you of a great blessing 
which came to me in my early youth. I am 
‘ confident that you will be interested in it, 
because the same thing has now come into 
your own life. The blessing to which I re- 
fer brings with it wonderful knowledge and 
truth, and I trust that you realize its poten- 
tial power in moulding your life and affairs. 
It brought me new thoughts and ideas that 
helped me to enjoy happiness and success; 
it also brought me strength and energy that 
enabled me to rise out of old conditions; in 
fact, it changed my whole life, for it meant 
a turning point from whence life’s pathway 
became brighter and more glorious. 


My Childhood 

The experience which I shall tell you 
covers a number of years, but I shall review 
it briefly and point out only what I think 
will interest you. To really appreciate what 
it meant to me, it will be necessary 
for you to know something of the conditions 
in which it transpired. We who understand 
the wonderful creative power of mind and 
thought can see the all-possibility of achieve- 
ment in those children who are under the in- 
fluence of scientific thinking. My parents 
did not understand the mental laws of being, 
and in their ignorance reared me in an at- 
mosphere that was not conducive to my 
physical welfare. They held me constantly 
in the bondage of fear. I had been told 
from infancy that my health was poor and 
that my stay on this planet would be a short 
one. I was not even given a good chance 
to get well and strong, for I was closely 
guarded by doctors and nurses. My child- 
hood was robbed of most of its joy by the 
destructive mental state in which I lived. 

T Learn the Law 

One day, when I was about fourteen 
years old, I was visited by a wise and good 
friend who recognized in each individual di- 


vine power to overcome adverse conditions. 
On this particular visit he gave me several 
copies of a child’s magazine. As I was 
fond of reading, I was very thankful for 
them. The little magazines were filled 
with delightful stories about boys and girls 
who were well and happy. The lessons in 
them made it so easy for children to put into 
operation the laws of health and happiness. 
I enjoyed the stories very much, and soon 
felt that I was growing stronger from the 
new and helpful reading. Later, I received 
the magazine regularly and my interest has 
continued in it until now. /t has helped 
me to enjoy health and many other bless- 
ings of life. I found it a valuable com- 
panion all through my school life, and it has 
made so many dark places light by the word 
of Truth. Today, I find the teaching of 
that little magazine inestimable. Since first 
reading it I have grown to manhood, and 
during those years of growth that excep- 
tional magazine has grown with me. Now 
it is much larger and more beautiful in every 
way, and instead of being exclusively for 
children, it has departments that are of great 
interest to the whole family. I cannot speak 
too highly of the good work that it has done, 
for from my own experience you can see 
how wonderfully it has helped me. Can 
you guess the name of the magazine I am 
writing about? Most of you can, | am 
sure, for there is only one inspiring Truth 
publication that young people love to read 
and that is WISDOM. 

I had something very interesting in store 
for you this month, but as the space for this 
letter is limited, I shall have to close with 
very little of my message told. Looking 
forward with pleasure to our visit next 
month and wishing you much joy and hap- 
piness, I am — Yours in Truth, 


RICHARD UNDERWOOD. 
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HOME DEPAI RTMENT 


It is with genuine pleasure that we send into the homes of our subscribers these 
articles from the pen of Florence Raab. They are leaves from out the book of her own 
personal experience in acquiring and applying the Montessori method. 

None more than the mother should be awake to this wonderful teaching that 
puts the child right with life by giving his soul a chance to exercise its inborn capacities, 
and so enables him to bring forth the best that is within him. Former methods of educa- 
tion have overlooked these assets of the child and sacrificed everything to intellect. But 
we are coming to realize that first of all we must furnish the right environment for the ex- 
pansion of the child soul. Dr. Montessori urges that every home be transformed into a 
House of Childhood. It will not consist alone of walls, she tells us, although these walls 
will be the bulwarks of the sacred intimacy of the family. The home will be more than 
this. It will have a soul, and will embrace its inmates with the consoling arms of love. 
The new mother will be liberated, like the butterfly bursting its winter cocoon of imprison- 
ment and darkness, from those drudgeries that the home has demanded of her in the past, 
leaving her better able to bear strong children, study those children, and teach them to be 


a social force in the world. 


DR. MONTESSORI’S MESSAGE TO MOTHERS 


FLORENCE POMEROY RAAB 


N studying Dr. Montessori’s 
teaching, two of Jesus’ say- 
ings have often come to my 
mind: ‘The kingdom of 
God is within you,” and 
“Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the 

kingdom of heaven.”” We firmly believe 
that our children are inherently good, be- 
cause they are created in the image and 
likeness of God; but to what extent do we 
live up to this principle in our dealings with 
our children? 

In Dr. Montessori, we find a woman 
who was brought up in the Catholic church 
and educated in the medical profession, and 
yet is a woman of such clear spiritual vision 
that she not only believes there is no evil in 
child nature, but she dares to act upon that 
conviction. She declares that all children 
are naturally loving, kind, industrious and 
obedient; 2D that if they are surrounded 
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by an atmosphere of love and freedom, 
and are provided with suitable occupations 
for both physical and mental development, 
being allowed to choose whatever kind of 
activity they wish, with just the right amount 
of guidance from their elders, that they will 
grow strong, straight and agile physically, 
will develop keen, active minds capable of 
accurate observation and clear thinking, and 
will unfold spiritually into that perfect child- 
hood which is pictured for us in Jesus 
Christ. Most significant of all, Dr. Mon- 
tessori has proved the truth of her declara- 
tion by the wonderful development of scores 
of children in her Homes of Childhood in 
Rome—children taken from every class of 
society, including the very wealthy and 
those from the slums of that great city. 
Surely it behooves us to study thoughtfully 
the teaching of this rare woman and see 
whether we can discover wherein her 
method differs from that which most of us 
use in our nurseries and our kindergartens. 


f 
\\ 


First, let us try to analyze what Dr. 
Montessori says the atmosphere of a home 
‘ or a school should be. “Love” and ‘“‘free- 
dom” are the keywords. If we have 
studied earnestly, “with the eyes of the 
heart,” the gospel of John, and his epistles, 
also the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians, 
we ought to know what “love” is. Al- 
though the word, “freedom,” plays such a 
large part in our national history, when 
we come to use it in connection with our 
family life, we need to consider carefully its 
significance. 

We often hear it said, ‘“This is the cen- 
tury of the child.”” By this we mean that 
so much thought and investigation are being 
given to the subject of childhood that we 
hope to achieve great advancement in every 
department of child life during the present 
century. The nineteenth century witnessed 
a tremendous struggle for the greater free- 
dom of woman, which resulted in victories 
that will benefit the whole human race. 
That struggle is still going on in many parts 
of the world, and even in America, some of 
the conditions necessary for woman’s com- 
plete emancipation have been only partially 
attained. Let us pass in review briefly some 
of the ways in which woman needed more 
freedom. This will throw light upon our 
problem of freeing the child. 

1. Freedom to decide whom she wished 
to marry, without being coerced by parental 
authority. 

- 2. Freedom to remain single if she 
wished, without fear of ridicule. 

3. Freedom to enter any profession or 
other field of labor, that she might choose. 

Freedom to study whatever inter- 
ested her and to enter the best schools for 
that purpose. 

5. Freedom to own property and man- 
age it herself. 

6. Freedom to exercise equal political 
rights, including the franchise. : 

Freedom to choose motherhood; not 
have it thrust upon her as a result of animal 
instinct. 

You will notice that all of these involve 
freedom to choose. Now, children are 
human beings just as truly as women are, 
and it is this same freedom of choice that 
they are unconsciously struggling for, be- 


cause only in this way can they express 
their own individuality. Of course, chil- 
dren do not manifest wisdom and good 
judgment to the degree that their parents do, 
and therefore need our guidance and help. 
But nothing will help them to learn to dis- 
criminate wisely, more than freedom in 
choosing. What are some of the most im- 
portant ways in which children should have 
more freedom? I will only mention three, 
and I hope some of you will think of other 
ways and will send in your suggestions to 
Wispom. 

1. Freedom to become independent of 
the care of older people, that is, in learning 
to feed, wash and dress himself. Probably 
most of you will say, “I never hindered my 
child in doing those things!’’ But do you 
encourage him to wait on himself and pa- 
tiently show him how to. do it, even when 
you are in a hurry and want the thing done 
guickly>? Too often the busy mother says, 
“Oh, I can’t wait for you to dress yourself, 
you are so slow!” and the little arms and 
legs are unceremoniously: stuffed into the 
proper garments. Of course the child is 
slow and he can’t help it. If you are a 
novice in sewing, do you expect to make an 
elaborate garment with the rapidity of a 
skilled dressmaker? A child usually needs 
half an hour to accomplish what we would 
do in five minutes. Therefore, our family 
program must be planned with this in view; 
then we will not constantly interfere with a 
child’s activities by hurrying him. In this 
connection let me quote a paragraph from 
Dr. Montessori’s book: 

*“What would become of us if we fell 
into the midst of a population of jugglers, 
or of lightning-change impersonators of the 
variety-hall>? What should we do if, as we 
continued to act in our usual way, we saw 
ourselves assailed by these sleight-of-hand 
performers, hustled into our clothes, fed so 
rapidly we could scarcely swallow; if every- 
thing we tried to do was snatched from our 
hands and completed in a twinkling and we 
ourselves reduced to impotence and to a 
humiliating inertia? Not knowing how else 
to express our confusion, we would defend 
ourselves with blows and yells from these 
madmen, and they, having only the best 


will in the world to serve us, would call us 
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naughty, rebellious and incapable of doing 
anything. Something of this sort occurs be- 
tween children and adults.”” 

In another place, Dr. Montessori says 
that the time to help a child to learn to do 
anything for himself is when he first shows 
a strong desire to do so. The mother 
should always heed that oft-repeated ‘cry, 
**Let me do it, mamma!” or “I want to do 
it myself!” This advice is not always easy 
to follow as I know by experience. When 
my second baby was only fifteen months old, 
she showed unmistakably that she wanted 
to feed herself. At that time her diet, aside 
from milk, consisted chiefly of cereals with 
cream and coddled egg—not easy substances 
for a beginner to handle. Of course she 
spilled them on her bib and made herself 
look very untidy, so much so that some 
members of the family protested vigorously 
against allowing so young a child to feed 
herself. But when I tried to feed her, she 
screamed and cried, and would not take 
the food. Thereupon, the family recom- 
mended spatting her hands. But I solved 
the problem by giving the baby her meals 
before we had ours, so that she would not 
annoy others and I could give all my time 
to patiently showing her how to hold the 
spoon and guide it to her mouth. As a re- 
sult, in three months she fed herself so well 
that people remarked about it. But far 
more important than this, was the stimulus 
given to her awakening individuality. Dr. 
Montessori says, ““We continually misun- 
derstand the child and try to help him by 
doing for him the thing he is trying so hard 
to accomplish for himself. He is not strug- 
gling merely to do that particular thing, but 
unconsciously is seeking the self-develop- 
ment he needs. He desires this with the 
whole strength of his being, and when we 
interfere, he rebels—perhaps screams and 
kicks. Then we call him ‘naughty.” One 
of the many false accusations against in- 
nocent childhood!” 

2. Freedom to choose his occupation, 
whether work or play, and to carry it on 
without interference from older people. 

. This is one of the “inalienable rights” of 
childhood, and I know of no place where 
it is so perfectly carried out as in a good 
Montessori school. The only limitation that 
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should be placed upon this liberty 1s that 
the child must not interfere with the rights 
of others. In the Montessori schools, each 
child is required to put away one piece of ap- 
paratus before he takes another, so that the 
next child will know where to find it and 
the room will be kept in order. No child is 
allowed tq snatch the material being used by 
another, nor in any way to hinder his work. 
If possible, he is given the same kind of ma- 
terial to work with, but if this kind is all 
being used, he is told he must wait until the 
other child has finished with it. If he per- 
sists in interfering with the work of others, 
he is quietly and kindly put at a little table 
by himself, or led into another room to lie 
down until he feels rested and happy again. 
But this isolation is very seldom necessary 
after the school becomes well established and 
the children are accustomed to their new 
freedom. They soon learn that liberty is not 
license, but rather is perfect obedience to the 
law of love. 

In our homes the chief obstacle to the 
carrying out of this principle is the fact that 
the activity of the children often interferes 
with the necessary occupations of the grown 
people. This is not the fault of the children 
and only indirectly the fault of the grown- 
ups; rather it is a fault in the construction of 
our houses. Every home should have at 
least one room, beside their sleeping room, 
devoted exclusively to the use of the chil- 
dren. They should have a playroom, even 
if we have to give up our guest room or 
library. If the house is so small that this is 
impossible, perhaps we can give the children 
a large bed-room and fit up one end of it 
for a playroom. It should be on the lower 
floor so that the mother can “‘supervise”’ the 
work or play without unduly interrupting 
her own work. 

3. Freedom to own property, such as 
many progressive kindergarteners have 
taught. Kate Douglas Wiggin, in her 
helpful book, ““The Rights of Children,” 
brings out very clearly that we ought to re- 
spect the property rights of children just as 
furniture, toys, pets, etc. 

This is not an original idea with Dr. 
Montessori. She is only emphasizing what 
scrupulously as those of adults. But how 
few of us do it! The furniture which is put 
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inva child’s bed-room is seldom given to him 
as “his very own,” and even if it is, we 
scarcely ever ask his permission when we 
wish to use it. 


I remember visiting at- the home of a — 


cousin who had a little boy five years old. 
His father had given him a small trunk in 
which to keep his own clothes, and it was 
the pride of the boy’s heart. Soon after- 
ward his mother went to the city to stay 
over night, and as her suit-case was not 
quite large enough, she took the boy’s trunk. 
Next his father borrowed it without saying 
a word to the boy. The following week 
his grandmother wanted it and the little 
fellow overheard her speak about taking it. 
He looked up indignantly and said very 
earnestly, ““Grandma, I want this family to 
know this is no lending trunk. It’s my trunk 
and if anybody wants to borrow it, they 
must ask me!”” 

If we will conscientiously respect the 
children’s rights of ownership, two very de- 
sirable results will follow. First, the child 
will quickly learn to respect the property 
rights of others. Second, the child will feel 
a sense of pride and responsibility for the 
proper maintainance of his possessions so 
that he will be willing to keep them in order, 
and take good care of them. 

The “‘suitable occupations for physical 
and mental development”” which Dr. Mon- 
tessori feels are so essential in the life of a 
child, are many and various. In this article 
I will speak only of one class, the outdoor 
occupations, because April is the time when 
the little gardens should be planted. In our 
country so much is being said and done now 
in regard to school gardens that I do not 
need to emphasize the desirability of having 
at home a little vegetable and flower garden 
for each child. If the mother can read with 
the child some simple nature stories such as 
“Seed Babies,’ by Margaret Morley (pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., New York or Chi- 
cago), and then can examine with him, -the 
sprouting seeds under a microscope, the in- 
terest and intelligent observation of the child 
will be greatly increased. 

April is also the mating season for birds 
and animals. Whenever possible, let- each 
child have some pet—a dog, cat, some 
rabbits, pigeons or chickens—something 


that he can watch and love, and personally 
care for. In seeking to point out the bene- 
ficial results of such outdoor work for chil- 
dren, I cannot do better than to quote from 
Dr. Montessori’s book, part of the chapter 
on “The Culture of Plants and Animals:” 

“The child is led to observe the phenom- 
ena of life around him. He stands with re- 
spect to the plants and animals in relations 
similar to those in which the observing 
teacher stands toward him. Little by little, 
as interest and observation grow, his zealous 
care for the living creatures grows also, and 
in this way the child can be brought to ap- 
preciate the care which the mother and the 
teacher take of him. When he knows that 
the life of the plants that have been sown 
depends upon his care in watering them, 


_and that of the animals, upon his diligence 


in feeding them, the child becomes vigilant, 
as one who is beginning to feel a mission in 
life. Moreover, a voice quite different from 
that of his mother or teacher, is speaking 
here, exhorting him never to forget the task 
he has undertaken. It is the plaintive voice 
of the needy life which lives by his care. 

““And what rich rewards nature gives 
him! One fine day, after long, patient care 
in taking food and straw to the brooding 
pigeons, behold the little ones! ._ Behold a 
number of chickens peeping about the setting 
hen which yesterday sat motionless in her 
-rooding place! Behold one day the tender 
little rabbits in the pen where formerly dwelt 
in solitude the pair of big rabbits to which 
he had often lovingly carried green vege- 
tables!” 

£ £ 


If nine-tenths of our nourishment is de- 
rived from the atmosphere, as is now 
claimed by science, it would surely be no 
impossible problem to dispense with the 
other tenth or find for it some substitute for 
the food we now think necessary.— New- 
Comb. 
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A SMILE 


A little thing, a sunny smile, 
A loving word at morn. 
And all day long the day shone bright, 
The cares of life were made more light 
And the sweetest hopes were born. 
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WISDOM THANKS YOU 
| Biggest month, WISDOM requested you to send her the 


names of persons who were in need of her helpful 
ministry, and now she wishes to thank you for respond- 
ing so generously. Many names have been received and 
a copy of WISDOM has been sent to each. We feel sure 
that the magazine is doing good work in the homes that it 
has reached. 
@ Let us continue in the work of spreading the Truth! 
Surely you know of more persons who are not happy, 
well or successful. Mail WISDOM their names and let 
her send them a message of joy, life and success. This 
space is given for that purpose. This month WISDOM 
thanks you in advance for your kindness in sending her 
the names. 


WISDOM, 913-17 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE MONTH’S KEY-NOTE 


The Wees 


“God is my All, I know no fear, 
Since God and Love and Truth are here.”’ 


The Youth 
‘*T will make this day worth while.” 


The Home 


“Our home is filled with Peace and Harmony. 
Love and Prosperity dwells here.” 


ARE YOU WEARING A BOOSTER PIN? 
€ If you are not, you should, ‘for every wide-awake Booster owns 
his Club pin. They are easily obtained. All you have to do to get one 
is to send WISDOM a new reader. Be a loyal Booster and get a pin 
as a reward of merit! The pins are attractive and the Boosters enjoy 
wearing them. Every subscriber to this magazine should be a live 
Booster and wear a Booster pin. 


UNITY TRACT SOCIETY, 913 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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APRIL FANCIES 
EMMA H. TEEL 
Away. What joy to play 


< age 


Heigh oh! 


\ 


On a wondrous April day! 
The world so clean is all agleam 
With many a diamond ray. 
What jolly fun to catch the sun 


While mirrored in the creek, 
"Round cloudlet peep with dimpled cheek, 


In a game of hide-and-seek. 
Then not afraid of laws man-made, 
Run off to the brook to wade; 
From ridge to ridge to build a bridge, 
Where play fancies never fade. 


Each leaf afloat—a fairy boat— 


Brings unmeasured joy to me; 
And riches untold, we have 


and to hold 


In the casket of memorie. 
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